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Foreword 


thf Ia»t drcadr the activity period baa l>ecn adopted hv an 
incxeaRing number of bigb m'htxda, even in tboae unaffeiMed l>y bu« 
tranaportation acbe<rul«'«. Theae acb*K>l8 believe it is a m^ana for develop- 
ing deairable ci^dc and aocial artivitiea for all pupila and for applying tbe ’ 
todil rcaourcca of acbtx)! ataff and equipment to tbe pupil activity pnigram. 
Tliey oontenej tbat activitiea aerving tbe needa Af only a aegment of tbe 
Btudent body and aponaored by only a part of tbe faculty are only half- 
way* profjVama. Half-way programa txmvince neither pupila nor teacbera 
of the importance of their joint reajwmaibility for integrating activitifa 
with tbe formal school prograni. 

Tbe purpose of thia publication ia to report practicea regarding activity 
period organization in public high acboola. We hope that the data, 
obtained from the repbea of 10,925 pubhc high schools to tlie Inventory of 
Offering* and Enrollment* in High -School Subject*, will be helpful to the 
'*profc*aion generally and will stimulate further inquiry into the problem of 
bow beat to organize effective pupil activity programs in meeting the 

f 

needs and interests of all secondfiry school youth. 



Galen Jones, 

DirfKtor^ Organisation^ Instruction and Slices Branchs 
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How High Schools 

*w 

organize 

activity 

programs 

A LMOST ALL public high Bcboob provide opportunities for their pupils 

to participate in extriiclass activities, but they do not provide for them 
in the same way. The procedures which high schools adopt in organizing 
for extraclass activities generally follow one of these three patterns: 

(1) The Activity Period, which is intended to provide for most 
extraclass activities within the daily time schedule, 

(2) The Core Program, which consolidates many of the extraclass 
activities with the class activities, 

(3) The Before-School Ara> After-School activities program, 
which provides for most of the extraclass activities outside of the 
regular school session. 

Though these patterns of organization are rather dissimilar in operation, 
they do not necessarily jliffer as to objectives. It is possible for an indi- 
vidual school to use a combination of these prt^dures, and to that extent 
they are not mutually exclusive. Nevertheless, the procedure adopted 
hy a particular school reflects its philosophy in org anizing extraclass ac- 
tivities. Patterns (1) and (2) indicate that the school has planned to 
some extent a policy for providing pupil activities within the daily time 
schedule; pattern (3) does not indicate whether there has been over-all 
planning or whether activities have, like Topsy, "just growed." 

The Activity Period 

High sdiools employing the activity' period point out that it is a means 
for providing coordinatiop of pupil activities in homeroom, assembly, 
guidance, club program, and intramurals. For example, in one 
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school the activity period on Monday and Tuesday may he devdted to the 
club program, on Wednesday to assembly, on Thursday to homeroom dis- 
cussion, and on Friday to stated meetings, such as the student council, 
intramurals, or other activity suited to a school’s particular program. At 
the beginning of the activity period, the pupil reports to homeroom, and 
•* after the roll is taken he proceeds to whatever assignment he has for that 
day; on the day set aside for homeroom discussion, he and his classmates 
remain in the homeroom. 

Practices for scheduling activity periods differ. The Abraham Lincoln 
High School at San Jose, Calif. (800), has a "sliding” activity period which 
allows flexible daily scheduling of activities with all-school participation, 
on school time.’ 

An example of a regular daily activity period is found in the Robert E. 
Lee Senior High School, Baytown, Tex. (1,150), where it is scheduled from 
10:23 to 11:03 a. m. daily as follows: 

Monday — Student council meeting. 

All other students in homeroom. 

Tuesday — Club actiTities. 

Pupils not pmr^pating in the clubiprogram ere assigned to study 
groups presided over by teachers not sponsdHng clubs during the 
current semester. 

Wednesday— Homeroom guidance programs and/or separate assemblies for boys 
and girls. Topics at the girls* assembly have included *'Being a 
Real P«aoo,** by a Girl Scout executive; "Personality,** by a 
> bank executive; **Feminine Hygiene^** by a woman gynecologist. 

Boys* assemblies have presented Ulks su<^ as "Venereal Disease,** 
by a physician; "Getting a Job/* by the personnel director of a 
oorpofation; "The Scriptures and Everyday Life,*’ by a minister. 

Thuesdat — Juniors and seniors in homeroom discussions. 

Sophomore assembly. 

Feidat— Sophomores in homeroom discuasioiis. 

Juniors and seniors in assembly. 

At the Appalachian High School, Boone, N. C. (251), the activity period 
ia held from 8:40 to 9:30 a. m. daily according to thi* plan: 

Monday — Group guidance. 

Tuesday — Qub activities. 

^ Wednesday— Homeroom discusaioeis and activities planned by each bomerootn. 

Tbuesday — Club activities. 

Feiday — Assembly program. 

The time at which the activity period occur* in the regular acbool eeaaion 
ia subject to wide variation in practice. Adminiatratively, it may be con- 
venient to schedule it the first or last period of th^ day, but other factors 
peculiar to the local situation often mihtatt against scheduling it during 

•s« ■ria4M.DdhS<M.kfa..M.Smmdb8dwrf.**k,n.Siri.T.8faii>i^ Sdml 
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THE ACTIVITY PERIOD IN PUB^C HIGH SCHOOLS 3 

the last period. If pupils are given the choice of participating in the 
activity period OR ending their school day without participating, the last 
period of the day may he a poor time for an activity program. 

Inspection of activity ^riod schedules in many high schools reVeals no 
consensus for scheduling it at any particular period. Many schools have 
experimented by changing its position in the daily time schedule. Ohe 
example is the high school at Emporia, Kans. (700), where in 1949 the ac- 
Uvity period was shifted from Period 6 (3:15 to 3:50 p. m.) to Period 3 
(10:30 to 11:05 a. m.). In general, the placing of the activity period 
during the school day calls for decision hy the school to satisfy local 
conditions. 

Proponents of the activity period maintain that it is advantageous for 
these reasons: 

The opportunity to participate in an activity of their choice ia available to ALL 
pupils. 

Provision ia made for ALL teachers to oontrihute to the activity period through 
sponsorship of a group, guidance of homeroom pupils, faculty discussion, etc. 

The activity pe^ stresses the value of ^traclass activities by giving them a 
•tatuft OD-eqiw %rith that of the ciinicohim. 

Administration, faculty, and pupils assume joint responsibility for dcYeloping 
effectiye at^iYities. A staff member not sponsoring a group is given an alternate, 
equiUble assignment, so that the activity program enlisU the responsibility of 
ALL the faculty rather than those willing ones who choose to participate. 

The Core Program 

Approximately 833 public high schools now have core programs, of 
which 86 percent is in grades 7, 8, 9.* Many of these schools have 
planned extraclass activities as part of the core program. They make 
the point that it is unwise to separate class and extraclass activities 
and that it is better to consolidate them within the larger block of 
time under which the core operates. As pupils in the core frequently 
participate more extensively in planning their educational program, rt 
is maintained that activities commonly considered as either formal or 
informal should be merged. Apparently this is an ideal toward which 
mal^y schools are striving; the periodical literature contains many refer- 
ences to the desirability of unifying the cocurriculum and the curriculum. 
If one accepts the statement that the curriculum consists of all school- 
provided pupil experiences, an overt distinction between curriculum and 
cocurricuhnn may be considered somewhat artificiaL The closer the 
teaching philosophy adheres to formal i^tation based cm textbook 
study, the more real this d ist in ction may be. When more wmp h ,ai, |s 


* Grac. Con Cm i I u iJ mm I. PuUa Hlfh Mtlmnh. WnUivtaii. B. 8. '' r 

OSa.. IMO. (OAm ot BrnBookt I9SS, Na. L) 
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placed on pupil-planning and reaouroe units of learning, however, the 
distinction may be less real. 

The statistics show that most of the attempts to merge extradass 
activities with the core program have occurred in the junior high school 
grades; only in-few insUnces has the senior high school developed such 
procedure. 

The significance of the core program in providing a merger of class and 
extraclass activities is not necessarily revbaled in the statistics so much 
as in the results achieved. Schools experimenting with the core program 
say that they are pioneering new educational frontiers and that the out- 
comes of their efforts may sooner or later be adopted by large numbers 
of schools. Spokesmen for the core program say that the activity period, 
though more satisfactory than out -of -session organization, fails to provide 
sufficient integration of dass and extraclass activities. 

An illustration of the core-program approacfi to ^upil activities is 
found in the New School (250) of Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, 111. (2,800). The New School is the name given to the core 
pcogram operating in the grades IX, X, XI, and XII for those pupils 
who elect to partidpate. It consists of a block of two periods and occurs 
in this sequence: 

Freshmaa Core — Orientation: * 

1 Finding Myself in School and Community. 

2 Choosing m Vocation. 

3 New Horiccma Through Literature. 

4 The United Sutea and World Affairm. 

Sophomore Coro — World Mindedneaa: 

1 The Atomic Age. ^ 

2 War and Peace. 

3 The Derelopment of Law and Justice. 

4 Theater, Motion Pictures, Radio, and Television. 

Junioc Core — American Life and Cultnre: 

1 The American People. 

2 America in Literature. 

3 Tlic United States Government, its structure and development. 

4 The Development of the American Fconomic System. 

Senior Coro — life Adjustment: 

1 College and Careers. 

2 Our literary Heritage. 

3 Consumer Education. 

4 Marriage and Family Living. 

It is recommended that pupils plan to remain in the core program for 
4 years in order that maiimum benefit be gained; however, thta is not a 
requirement. The plans for the core program were evolved by teachers, 
pupils, and parenU over a nnvabtar pf yean, and they involve a •^slioc of 
life*’ approach which oontrasta with the more spedaliaed emphasis usually 
found in the. high-achool history or Englidb class. 

Among the important emphases of tl^ core programs are experience 
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in curriculum planning by both pupils and teachers, preparation of a 
developmenul reading program for varying levels of abUity and interest, 
use of a laboratory period for the improvement of language skills, plan- 
ning a program of social development for each class member, and partici- 
pation in evaluating the outcomes of the course. At each one of these 
levels of emphasis, pupil activities that are ordinal^ considered extra - 
class play a large part- A recent junior section in the New School under- 
took to attend appropriate movies, lectures, dramatic productions, sym- 
phony concerts, and exhibitions. They made visits to historical, scien- 
tific, and fine arts museums. They worked enthusiastically to provide 
pictorial material in the form of graphs, exhibits, and blackboard draw- 
ings that were often elaborate. They tookynoving pictures and showed 
them to illustrate changing ideas and styles. In addition, the class 
participated as a unit in the intramural program of the school and pro- 
cammed many parties and trips, including a hay-ride, a howling party, 
a family picnic, and an evening at Riverview Park. Parents took an 
active interest and participated in many of the social and curricular 
activities. • 

It is not possible here to describe fully the extent to which the core 
program at the New School capitalized on the merger of class and extra- 
class pupil activities. The program, however, suggests that the "slice of 
life” approach to the curriculum, by cutting across usual subject-matter 
lines, can have the effect of integrating pupil activities of various kinds 
under the impulse of group planning and higher motivation. 

Out-of-Session Activities 

The story of how pupil activities developed in public high schools is 
well known. The reason for once calhng them EXTRAcurricular was 
that during the first decade of this century there was little connection 
between them and the curriculum. Teachers who had an interest in the^ 
s^al, literary, or athletic experiences of pupils and teachers who felt a 
kinship for youth frequently initiated and sponsored activities witl»ut 
much help from the s^ool authorities or ot^r teachers who may l^ve 
looked with disfavor on pupil activities. The very terminology which 
has been used to indicate these activities portrays their progress: extra- 
curricular, extraclass, oocurricuhim, core projp-am. experience curriculum. 
The polarity that f(»merly existed between curriculum and extracnrricu- 
lum has di m i ni s h ed year hy year until now it is generally secepted that 
they are closely related, that one implements the other, and that no clear 

• Frvtwmil, Elbvt K. Bstra-evrlnilar AfltWkiM fai >Uwm <U r y SdMok, Boattm, Ho«cktaQ If iflia Co., 
IWl; Jemm, Galea. ExtnoonrkaUr Acrdriikw la RaUtkw to tke CorHooInm. New York^ Toarhere 
OiAeffo GoatHbatloa to Edaoatloa, No, 667; T fwa|6 i w , EDewortk. EstmUae AethridM lor ALL PnpiU. 
Wuliteftoa, U. S. GoToraatiat Oftoe, 1950. (OAoe of EdwatliM BoDetlB 1950, No. 4.) 
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distinction should be drawn between them. The role of pupil activities 
in relation to the curriculum has j)rogressed from that of outsider to 
partner. 

The great majority of public high schools, regardless of how they 
organize activities, make it plain to students through assembly programs, 
liomeroom notices, pupil handbooks, group and individual counseling, 
student council discussions, and orientation sessions that thdr participa- 
tion in some form of school activity is desirable. One of the first things 
a pupil finds out about high school is the number and variety of extra- 
class activities. His handbook tells him, his homeroom teacher tells 
him, his fellow pupils tell him. His participation is earnestly sought as 
a matter of school policy. One has only to thumb through the typical 
pupils’ handbook published by thousands of high schools to realize bow 
overtly and ’completely the pupil is informed of the purposes and speci- 
fications of the activity program. 

In a number of schools, however, little time within the daily class 
sessions has been found for these activities. In most, but not all schools, 
this situation has resulted from unwillingness of the school to give coequal 
curricular status to pupil activities. Some schools, pardcuhuly those in 
economically favored districts, have studied the problem ^d thought it 
desirable to contine scheduling most activities before or after schml or 
in the evening. But an increasing number of schools are taking the 
position that a better way to assure the contribution of the entire staff 
to the activities program is to incorporate as much of it as possible within 
the daily time schedule. Otherwise, the staff may divide on the question 
of the "extranesa” of the activity program, leading to lack of agreement 
on the extent of each teacher’s responsibility for sponsoring a pupil 
activity. ‘ 

Some of the advantages of scheduling pupil activities outside of the 
regular daily session have been detailed.* Some of theM are: 

(a) It eztenda the acbool day only for tboae participating. 

(b) It requirea no elaborate machinery or extra peraonnel to manage. 

(c) It permiu larger sections of actiritiea. 

(d) It permiu the individual pupil to engage in a greater number of activitiea. 

(e) It doea not complicate the daily time schedule. 

(0 It permiu' meetings to end as desired, withont prescribed limits. 

(g) It is more easily adapted to the larger school or to the acbool on double 

(h) Teachers who desire to sponsor activities make the best sponsors. 

Whether these outweigh the disadvantages inherent in such a schedule 
remains for the particular school to determine. Some of the disadvan- 
tages are likely to be: 

(a) Selective rather than extensive pupil participation frequently occurs. 

(b) Professional attention of only a segment of the staff is usually oonoerned. 


*T«m>pUbs. Os. ah., fmgm tt-SS. 
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(c) 

(d) 
(O 

(0 

if) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 


There m likely to be an orerdemand for cerUin aUff membera aa aponaora. 

It appeara to place acUvitiea in a role aubsidiary to the curriculiun. 

It often forcea pupil to cbooM between exUaclaaa and peraonal nonacbool 
actiyitiM. 

It tenda to exclude popila who may hare other dutiea before and after acbool. 
It tenda to operate againat pnpOa of lower acbolaatic achieTement. 

It often reaiilta in an oncoonlinated actirity program. 

It ia likely to reault in lack of coordination of homeroom actiritiea with other 
actiyitiea. 

It makea for relative difficulty in collecting daU. autiatica, eaubliahing irenda. 


In reviewing the three patterns of organization used by schools in 
scheduling extraclass activities, one should remeiqher that the oedtHtY 
period occupies a middle position. It provides a regular time within the 
schools^ion for homeroom check-period, homeroom discussion, group 
guid«iM7''^8sembly, club and intramural program, and sUted meetings. 
It does not go as far as the core in attempting to merge curriculum and 
cocurriculum. TTiough it may not necessarily eliminate all after- or 
before-school activities, it has the effect of applying the toul professional 
resources of the staff to the pupil -activity program. 

Regardless of type of activity organization, however, a good program 
of extraclass activities should: 


be oonBUuctive, so as to provide foe the whole educational activity of the school; 

thus It will become a planned sUucture rather than be a partly planned orneclected 
one 

grow oat of ibc life of llio fcbool and not be imposed 

be accepted wholeheartedly by teachers, whose responaihility it is to develop the 
pupil-activity program 

be a supervised program in which all teachers and pupils have a part 

develop inteUigent pubUc opinion in knowing and understanding the problems of 
the wh(4e school and sharing in their solution 

recognise the pnpU’s rights, duties, privilege., and obligations a. a dtisen of the 
school 


be a major responaibdity of the high-school principal, with the help of teachras 
and pupils, to develop a constructive policy toward improving the schoors pupil 
activity program • 


The over-all aims of the pupil activity program are 

to lead to the development of worthy use of leaiuie time, self-realisatioti. and 
poaiUve ethical and dvic attitudes on the part of ALL pupils in the high school 

to engage the total resources of the faculty and the school in the study of the 
school s role in providing oocurricuUr expo^noes for ALL pupils 

to serve aU pupib democratically without social, economic, or scbolastie 
restrictions* * 


• Fryfwiil, ClUrt K. Extra -««rfioeUr iMOtiritlaa 

• ToMpkiML op. p. W. 


treatment 
of the data 


^^HIS publication preaents data on the percentage of public high acbools 
reporting an activity |>eriod acheduled within the regular achool day. 
The information was derived from reaponaea to Item 4 on page 1 of the 
/nupfUo/^ of Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects^ a 4-page 
questionnaire aent to 13,749 pubbe aecondarj^ day achoola representing 
all those of 500 or more enrollmeJit ^ and half of the number of aciioolg 
enrolling fewer than 500 pupils. Item 4 reads: 'Tf you have an activity 
perioil during the school day, insert the number of minutes period meets 
per week.’’ A facsimile of page 1 of the Inventory is shown on the 
next page. 

The 13,749 public secondary day schools to which the qucationn'airc was 
sent include 3,615 schools over 500 and 10,134 schools under 500 enrollment. 
In general, the latter niunber does not include high schools enrolling 
fewer than 10 pupils. Response from high schools over 500 enrollment 
amounted to 91.8 percent; from those under 500 it was 75.1 percent. 
As the sample for the sciiools in the smaller enrollment category was 
carefully constructed, it is reasonable to suppose that the responses from 
the 10,925 schools constitute a representative sample of ail pubUc sec- 
ondary day schools. Inspection of responses from particular schools 
suggests that the accuracy of the data may be limited by failure of the 
school to interpret correctly the nature of the information requested. 
This possibility of error, however, occurs rather infrequently and may 
therefore largely be canceled out. 

Heretofore, information on the percentage of public secondary day 
schools employing the activity period has been estimated from data col- 
lected from a relatively small number of schools. In 1930 Reavis and 
Van Dyke obtained data from 224 high schools which showed that 32.1 
percent of the schools scheduled pupil activities within the regular daily 
session.* * The 224 schools in this re{>ort were selected for their interest 


’ Except erefaiif mod oogrmdod ecboole. Tlie aa^Sed eeboo U iadwle, for the Boel pert, edalt or roce' 
tiooal eebooU wbtcb oSer oafredod eeadeiafcc work. 

* Surrey of Seooadery Edoeatioa. Wailunftoa, U. S. GorerupeBt PHattac Oakeo, 1931. (U. 8. OSca 

of Education. BuUetia 1931, No. 17, lioBop’aph No. 16.) 
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in the extracurriculimi, and ccmsequently arc not representative of 
Nation-wide practice. The report indicated that the separate junior 
and the 6-year JuniOT-aeiiior hi^. school employed the activity period 
more frequently than high schools of other types of cn*ganization, and 
t^iat schools in the Southern, Middle Westmi, and Western States 
favored the practice more than the schools located in other geographical 
sections. 
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As the data in the present publication cover 10,925 public secondary 
day schools and arc on the whole representative of practice in all high 
schools, they provide basic infonnatioii on the extent to which schools 
now employ the activity period organixation by State, by aixe of shcool 
enrollment, and by length of activity period in minutes per week* Con- 
sequently, accurate information is provided on a U^ic hitherto supported 
mainly by professional judgment and estimate. If similar data are de- 
rived from subsequent inventories, it may be possible to establish trends 
indicating changes in school practice with reference to the activity period. 
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In 3 and 4 the interrala for "minutes per week" were selected 

so a* to place the larger number of similar responses ne^r the midpoint 
of the interval. The schools included within the 1-24 interval, and to 
some extent, those within the 25-74 interval, would seem to be provid- 
ing at best the equivalent of one or two activity peri<5ds per week, which 
is relatively less than a minimum time program. In the 75-124 interval 
and in those intervaU above, it can be seefi that schooU are providing 
the equivalent of about three to 6ve activity periods per week, which 
may be construed as a satisfactory minimum or better than minimum 
lime allotment. It is evident that schools rqiresented in the categories 
225 274 and 275 or more are providing at least five activity periods per 
week of from 45 to 60 minutes each. 

In Uble 3 the various sixes of school enrollment were selected to pro- 
vide comparable represenUtion in the number of schools within each 
category. The small schools greatly outnumber the large schools, but 
of course the relative fewness of larger schools is offset by their larger 
enrollments. Data on the various types of schools and tbeir enrollmrats 
are fthc^wn in table 1. 


TABLE 1 . Siatbtica of high ochoola^ by major types of organiuUon > 
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the tables 


^^ARLK 2 indicatrft the niimWr of public secondary day achcKda, by 
^ State and by tyj>e of organization, which supplied the information 
contained in the tahlea. The total numl>er of ai'htKda (wlumn 2) rVpre- 
aenta 46 percent of all public high achoola • in the continental United 
Statea. The 1,50!> junior high aclKX>la (oi^lumn 3) constitute vS7 percent of 
all public junior high achixda. Th|^ 6,0S3 -regular and aenior high achoola 
(column 4) are 41 percent of all regular and aenior high ai'hoola< The 
3^*367 junior -aenior and undivided high achoola (column 5) make up S3 
percent of all junior -aenior and undividetl high achoola. To aacertain the 
percentage of the number of acho«>la reporting in relation to the nuinber of 
all achoola by State, refer to Slaxiafici of Public Hifh Schools^ 194S 46.** 

In table 3 the j>ercentage of public aecondary day achoola having an 
activity pericxl within the daily time achedule, by aiae of achool, type of 
organization, and minutes per week devoted to activity period or periods, 
ia given. The number of responding achoola at each size level conatitutea 
the 100 percent baae fmm which percentages are figured. 

Column 4 of table 3 indicates that two out of three public aecondary day 
achoola schedule an activity period. Slightly more junior -aenior and 
undivided high athools have activity periods than do the achoola in either 
of the other types of orgatt^ation. As size of school in all types of organ- 
ization increases, the activity period spears less widely used, possibly 
because bus-transportation schedules in the smaller schools favor ero- 
ploymient of the activity period. Nevertheless, in the SOO-999 enroll- 
ment range, considerably more than half of the schools responding report 
that they schedule an activity period. Only in the larger high schools 
does the number reporting no activity peri4^ amount to more than 50 
percent of all schools. 

The data in table 4 show the percentage of secondary day schools 
scheduling an activity period, by State and by length of period in minutes 
per week. CK all schools using the activity period, the minutes-per-week 
interval of 25-74 shows the greatest frequency, followed in order by the 
125-174 and 225-^274 intervals. According to the information by State, 
public high schools in Mississip>pi, South Dakota, North Carolina, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, respectively, report the highest percent of schools using 

* ExcUm tW 254 bifb mehooU ■ wmllin f Uwmr thmm 10 poptk and ISI vafraSad hitb 

s Bfenaial STta y of EdimtioB ka Uaa Ualiod Suim, G^plar V. WaakiaifXoA, U. S. ^ PHadac 

Oftca. 1049. TaUa 10, p. 40^. 
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the ^tivity period, dn order of liigheot percent n<Jt having the activity 
peritxl. Utah, Rhcnie Inland, and California rank in that order. Tlm«. the 
Nation-wide range, hy State, for aeixindary schools uning the activity 
jienml in from 88.53 f>mY-nt {Miwunaippi) to 32.93 fieroent (I tah). 

The reaminn for the prevalem'e of the une of the activity fwrioil in liigh 
w'htKiU in particular Staten may be diflicult to entahlinh; it in doiil.tfiil if 
any one factor in all-imjx>rtajit. Within the npst'e of thin brief publication 
It in ponwble only to indicate nome of theae factors. 

. Si'ae oj school. The data abow that une of activity ^wruxl in related 
cloaely to nire of nchixd. It in natural that the Staten wI.on- liiph nch.ndn 
lead in the une of the actirity peritnl nbould have large nunilM'rn of nolundn 
of relatively amall enrollmentn. At the name time, table 4 indicaten that 
the Statee in which high nchooln une the activity perio,! leant an- not all 
|H>puloun Staten in which large high nchooln are numeroun. An iiii|n.rtant 
finding of thin ntudy in that 40 peremi ol the larger high nrh.H.ln (l.(HK) and 
more enrollment) employ the activity penod. 

Bus tmnaportoxiori.- \Then pupiln are una\i|Jable for l>efon'-n< h.nd and 
after ^hool activilien becaune of the nei'ennity for meeting bun mhedulcn. 
the high nchool facea the choice of providing an activity p< riixl within the 
daily time nchedule or adopting a (x>re-prt>grain approach or offering a 
much rentrictnl program of activitien for thone pupiln who can attend. 
In hiindreda of canea the nchooln that have failed thin choiiY have decided 
in favor of an activity peri.wl. Ihiuhtlenn thin explainn why n 4 i many of 
the amaller and rural high nchooln have had activity jwn.Hln for a con- 
siderable jwriod of time. 

Emphasis hy .Stole departnu tU of education or unirersUy professors of 
fdttcation. The work of prr.fennional jiemonnel in State departmenta. 
univehsitiea, and teichem coUegen in particular Staten and regionn ban 
contributed greatly to the development of the activity fieniMl idea. An 
iUuatration of eropbanin at the State department level in found in the 
Miaaiaaippi School Bulletin No. 129." 

Estmt of provision for actinties in the community . — The activity penod 
ia more likely to ffouriah in high nchooln in commimitien where widenpread 
recreation fadhtiea are not avaUable. Convemely, in areas where nuch 
facilities are provided generously, there may be less of a tendency for the 
activity period to be adopted. To nome degree, the nchool activities and 
the out-of-achool activities compete for the attention of the pupils in those 
oommunitiea. - 

Tbe preceding factors refer to the differences in the prevalence of the 
activity period in high nchooln, by Sute. The over-all reanone for the 
adoption of tbe activity period— to nerve aU pupiln within the school and 
to apply tbe total resources of nchool staff to the activity program— 
prevail as m ajor factors on a Nation-wide basis. 

H State Dtn.rtteial of ESaoadwt, Jaafcaim, MWil, Sapiatebtc mV pp 6-«. 
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Tables 3 and 4 are arranged for ready reference and, when used in 
connection with StatUtia of PubUc Higfi Sc*oofe,» provide opportunity 
for mmparison of the data between Sutes, by type of high-school OTgan- 
ization, size of enrollment, and length of activity period. 


TABLE 2.— Number of public aecondary day scboola responding, by State 

and bfy type of organisation 
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T« Mcr 4^,— labile Moondaiy day •ehools haring aetirity peHods^ by length of period, and by State. 
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